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BASKETBALL 


By    SUMNER    KAGAN 


In  the  first  practice  game  of  the  season 
against  Charlestown  Boys'  Club  it  appeared 
as  though  M.C.O.  was  finally  going  to  have 
depth  on  its  basketball  team  with  1 6  men  dress- 
ing for  the  game.  During  the  past  few  seasons, 
good  INI. CO.  squads  have  lost  key  games  by 
narrow  margins  when  the  top  5  or  6  ballplayers 
ran  out  of  steam  in  the  waning  minutes  of  the 
game  and  there  simply  were  no  adequate  re- 
placements. This  season  the  possibility  of  the 
squad  having  depth  gradually  disappeared  as 
the  pre-season  practice  games  were  becoming 
part  of  the  past.  By  the  first  scheduled  league 
game  the  squad  had  been  trimmed  to  8  regulars 
consisting  of  veterans  Hughes,  Kagan,  Brouil- 
lette,  and  Manning  and  candidates  Bibeault, 
Lombardo,  A.  Rascati,  and  E.  Rascati. 

Coach  Kuhn  experimented  in  the  first  few 
scrimmages  with  different  combinations  of  play- 
ers in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  limited 
number  of  men.  In  the  final  pre-season  game 
against  Emerson  College,  although  the  team 
lacked  depth,  it  showed  indications  of  strength 
and  endurance  as  it  easily  outdistanced  its 
heavily-manned  opponents  57-46.  High  scorers 
of  the  game  were:  Brouillette  —  14,  Kagan  — 
14,  and  Hughes  —  10.  Incidently  before  this 
game  the  team  unanimously  elected  Bob  Brouil- 
lette as  captain. 

M.  C.  0.  —  77,  Cambridge  J.  C.  —  25 

In  spite  of  the  lopsided  score,  the  game  was 
hard-fought  down  to  the  final  whistle.  Cam- 
bridge deserved  credit  for  giving  their  utmost 
to  an  obviously  losing  cause.  In  this  game  the 
Maroon  and  White  evidenced  finesse,  a  qual- 
ity seemingly  lacking  in  the  team  previously. 
Many  fine  plays  developed  around  the  bucket 
with  Brouillette  as  the  keystone  man.  Cam- 
bridge didn't  have  a  chance  to  get  rolling  as 
the  Optometrists  really  poured  it  on. 

MASS.  COLLEGE  OF  OPTOMETRY 

G        F         P 

Hughes,   rf   3         17 

■  Kagan,  If  .- 0         2         2 

Brouillette,  c   16        5       37 

Manning,    rg    10        2 

A.  Rascati,  Ig  2         15 

Bibeault    6        0      12 


Seavey  0        0        0 

Lombardo    4         2       10 

E.    Rascati    1         0         2 


Totals  33       11  77 

CAMBRIDGE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

G        F  P 

Shapiro,  rf   113 

Kaplan,    If    10  2 

Carol,    c    0        0  0 

Flashwer,    rg    5         0  10 

Richardson,    Ig   4        0  8 

Babb  10  2 

Smith     0        0  0 


Totals  12 


25 


M,  C.  0.  —  85;  Emerson  College  —  57 

In  the  second  game  of  the  season  with  Emer- 
son College,  M.C.O.  showed  continued  improve- 
ment as  the  team  turned  in  some  good  ball- 
handling  and  excellent  defensive  play.  The 
Kuhn-men  had  the  situation  well  in  hand  as 
they  frequently  stole  the  ball  from  their  op- 
ponents and  dominated  the  play  during  most 
of  the  game.  The  opposition  was  completely 
outclassed  most  of  the  game  and  emerged  at 
the  end  of  the  first  period  on  the  short  end  of  a 
2  7-8  score.  A  remarkable  demonstration  of  en- 
durance was  exhibited  by  the  Maroon  and 
white  during  this  game  when  by  the  fourth 
minute  of  the  third  period  two  men  had  fouled 
out  leaving  Brouillette,  A.  Rascati,  Kagan,  and 
Bibeault  to  face  the  opponent's  five  men  for  al- 
most the  entire  second  half.  Even  more  re- 
markable is  the  fact  that  the  undermanned  M. 
CO.  squad  outscored  Emerson  40-36  in  the 
second  half.  Emerson  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
Optometrists,  committed  a  great  number  of 
personal  fouls  throughout  the  game,  which  had 
a  decided  effect  upon  the  final  score. 

MASS.  COLLEGE  OF  OPTOMETRY 

G  F  P 

Hughes,   rf   0  10  10 

Kagan,   If   3  3  9 

Broouillette,  c  14  6  34 

E.   Rascati,  rg  0  0  0 

A.  Rascati,   Ig  5  8  18 

Bibeault    3  8  14 


Totals  25      35      85 

■*-  Please  turn  to  page  10 
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Professionalism 

By    HOWARD    M.    COLEMAN 

At  the  present  time  here  at  the  college  a 
rather  intensive  campaign  is  being  conducted 
to  have  students  look  professional  by  wearing 
a  jacket  and  tie.  It  reminds  one  of  the  commer- 
cials heard  on  the  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  Gillette  —  "Look  Sharp, 
Feel  Sharp,  Be  Sharp!"  However,  with  the 
backing  of  the  Administration,  Faculty,  and 
Student  Council,  there  must  be  some  merit  in 
the  suggestion.  Perhaps  the  primary  step  would 
be  a  definition  of  terms.  Webster  says  of  pro- 
fessionalism —  "conduct,aims,  qualities,  etc., 
characteristic  of  a  profession  or  professional 
men."  This  word  or  term  then,  seems  to  have 
a  deeper  underlying  meaning  than  just  a  suit 
of  clothes  or  a  white  shirt  or  tie.  A  man  is  not 
professional  merely  because  of  the  extent  of  his 
wardrobe  and/or  finances.  Probably  a  better 
and  more  pertinent  expresssion  would  be  ethics. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  study  at  the  college  a 
course  in  professional  ethics  is  presented  to 


the  about-to-be  graduate  seniors.  This  course 
however  cannot  imbue  a  man  with  morality, 
standards  of  conduct,  or  above  all  character. 
Optometry,  in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
is  in  critical  condition  due  to  the  actions  of 
men  who  feel  that  they  can  conduct  themselves 
in  any  manner  they  see  fit.  Many  official  de- 
cisions by  organized  optometric  groups  have 
been  set  down  to  regulate  conduct,  but  it  usu- 
ally happens  that  violaters  cannot  ba  punished 
other  than  by  dismissing  them  from  the  pro- 
fessional organization  involved.  This  does  not 
in  any  way  stop  the  man  from  practising,  doing 
as  he  pleases,  and  usually  embarassing  the  pro- 
fession by  his  methods.  The  ans^A  er  lies  within 
the  individual  himself.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of 
courage  for  a  man  to  be  ethical  and  moral,  well 
above  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  state 
law.  If  a  man  is  to  be  more  than  an  "eyeball 
mechanic"  or  a  "glazed  goods  salesman",  if 
the  years  of  training  and  education  are  to  be 
put  to  the  fullest  possible  use,  if  he  is  to  be 
able  to  say  proudly  that  he  is  an  optometrist 
who  is  performing  a  valuable  and  much  needed 
service,  then  the  training  must  not  come  from 
textbooks  or  college  courses  but  rather  from 
himself.  The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  moralistic  preaching,  but  rather  an  attempt 
to  clarify  a  rather  muddled  situation  in  the 
minds  of  some  individuals.  Neither  is  it  in- 
tended as  an  attack  on  the  current  suit-tie  cam- 
paign for  the  author  firmly  believes  that  stu- 
dents meeting  the  lay-public  at  the  clinic  should 
be  neat  and  well  dressed.  Professionalism 
however  can  only  come  from  within,  and  if  a 
man  believes  in  it  he  will  not  have  to  hang 
a  sign  around  his  ophthalmoscope  saying  "look 
at  me,  I'm  professional."  The  average  person 
can  see  more  deeply  into  your  character  than 
the  outside  facade  that  is  erected. 


* 


First  Stude:   "Let's  cut  optics  today." 
Second  Stude:  "Can't.  I  need  the  sleep." 


Having  money  and  friends  is  easy  but  having 
friends  and  no  money  is  a  real  accomplishment. 


Lots   of    women  prefer   outdoor   sports 
especially  with  convertibles. 
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Advice  to  Future  Orthoptists 

By    WILLIAM    SMITH*,  O.O.,  F.D.S.F.,  F.A.A.O. 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  making  of  an  orthoptist  worthy  of  his 
calling  is  dependent  upon  the  following  five 
factors.  1.  Native  ability  2,  Training  3.  In- 
genuity and  resourcefulness  4.  Imaginative- 
ness 5.  Open  mindness. 

It  is  native  ability,  or,  as  some  call  it,  inborn 
talent,  that  makes  one  optometrist  a  more  cap- 
able practioner  than  another,  one  surgeon  a 
better  one  than  another,  and  so  on.  Training 
has  no  substitute.  The  kind  of  training  and  what 
one  gets  out  of  it,  are  of  utmost  importance. 
It  is.  however,  a  more  potent  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  talented.  Training  can  be  of  the  right 
kind  as  well  as  of  the  wrong  kind.  A  discerning 
student  can  benefit  from  both,  for  it  is  as  im- 
portant to  know  what  to  do  as  it  is  what  not 
to  do,  and  what  is  right  and  what  is  not.  One 
without  native  ability  is  content  to  parrot 
whoever  at  the  time  attracts  his  fancy.  By  such 
a  process  he  is  likely  to  acquire  a  hodge  podge 
of  information  which  will  sand  him  to  no  use 
whatsoever,  when  he  is  ready  to  apply  it  and 
to  test  its  efficacy. 

Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness,  like  adequate 
training,  go  hand  in  hand.  One  tends  to  imple- 
ment the  other,  and  to  help  bring  out  the  most 
valuable  features  in  a  practioner's  ability,  as 
well  as  his  capability  for  distinguishing  sound 
teaching  from  unsound.  So  does  imaginative- 
ness. The  capable  orthoptist  can  visualize  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  various  factors  in  the  or- 
thoptic treatment  which  will  lead  to  eventual 
successful  outcome  of  a  case.  He  can  plan  the 
treatment  procedure  in  a  step-by-step  sequence 
will  in  advance,  merely  by  observing  the  pa- 
tient, and  watching  reaction,  and  from  the 
findings  in  the  case  record. 

Open  mindedness  and  progress  in  orthoptics 
go  hand  in  hand.  Dogmatism  and  cultism  have 
no  place  in  any  scientific  pursuits,  and  more 
especially,  not  in  orthoptics.   One  reason  for 


*Member  of  Faculty,  Mass.  College  of  Optometry, 
Boston,  Mass.  Author  of  "Clinical  Orthoptic  Proce- 
dure ',  The  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ed.  1, 
1950;   Ed.  2.  1954. 


it  is  that  there  is  still  a  variation  of  opinion  in 
certain  quarters,  regarded  by  some  as  highly 
influential,  as  to  the  actual  value  of  orthoptics. 
Another  is  that  the  potentialities  of  this  pro- 
cedure are  not  yet  fully  realized.  No  greater 
fallacy  is  committed  in  the  promulgation  of 
scientific  endeavor  than  adherence  to  a  set  of 
rigid  and  inflexible  rules,  and  non-deviation 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  contem- 
porary accepted  thinking.  Of  course,  it  is  im- 
portant above  all  to  differentiate  and  distin- 
guish true  science  from  pseudo-science.  The  in- 
discriminate acceptance  of  all  utterances  as 
gospel  truth  and  unquestionable  scientific  fact 
is  nothing  short  of  utter  charlatanry.  But  then, 
blind  adherence  to  tradition  and  the  ignoring 
of  progress,  is  equally  as  much  a  transgression. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the  fact 
that  for  every  naturally  gifted  practioner,  there 
are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  who  are  not  so 
endowed.  These  constitute,  what  is  known  as 
the  rank  and  file  of  a  profession,  and  all  pro- 
fessional groups  have  them.  These  people  de- 
pend upon  class-room  training,  primarily,  for 
their  knowledge,  and  on  robot-like  perform- 
ance, for  their  ability.  And  it  is  the  type  of 
basic  training  that  these  people  receive  that 
establishes  their  status  in  the  field. 

Undergraduate  professional  training  has  no 
means  for  providing  instruction  of  post-grad- 
uate level.  This  must  be  procured  as  a  secon- 
dary process,  following  graduation.  However, 
the  undergraduate  level  of  instruction  in  the 
subjects  pertaining  to  a  chosen  specialty  must 
be  of  a  sufficiently  high  calibre  and  quality  to 
give  the  trainee  a  sound  and  broad  basic  pre- 
paration. Should  he  decide  at  a  later  date  to 
specialize,  he  will  at  least  have  the  necessary 
basic  preparation  and  background.  Those  un- 
dergraduate optometry  students  who  aspire  to 
make  orthoptics  their  specialty,  should  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  observe 
this  work  in  clinics,  and  wherever  else  possible. 
Some  practitioners  might  not  be  adverse  to  per- 
mit watching  this  work  being  carried  out  in 
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their  offices.  Familiarization  with  all  the  liter- 
ature on  the  eye  musceles,  visual  psychology, 
neuro-ophthalmology  and  orthoptics,  is  of  fun- 
damental importance.  Following  graduation,  ad- 
ditional training  may  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  graduate  courses,  clinical  association,  and, 
if  need  be,  under  tutelage  of  a  practising  or- 
thoptist  with  wide  and  diversified  experience 
and  clinical  connection.  The  letter  is  of  utmost 
importance. 

Orthoptics  may  be  defined  as  a  physio-psy- 
chological system  of  procedures  for  recondi- 
tioning to  normal,  by  re-education  processes, 
abnormally  learned  visual  functions.  It  is  a 
method  for  teaching  the  two  eyes  to  function 
together  efficiently  and  comfortably.  To  ac- 
complish that,  it  is  first  necessary  to  differen- 
tiate the  normal  from  the  abnormal,  and  where 
found  to  be  present,  devise  corrective  proce- 
dures. To  be  most  effective,  these  procedures 
must  be  based  on  definite  step-by-step  routines 
of  re-education.  The  first  phase  cells  for  deter- 
mining existing  abnormalties  by  suitable  clin- 
ical tests.  The  second,  in  the  form  of  a  treat- 
ment outline,  is  predicated  upon  the  findings 
obtained  from  these  tests  and  from  all  corre- 
lated data. 

Orthoptics  is  divided  into  two  categories,  or 
classifications.  One  deals  with  procedures  for 
treating  latent  muscle  defects,  or  heteropho- 
rias.  In  this  group  are  also  included  other  types 
of  visual  abnormalties,  such  as  defective  sight 
from  refractive  causes,  but  without  associated 
muscle  defects,  reading  disabilities  from  ocular 
causes,  and  anomalies  of  retinal  correspond- 
ence and  binocular  perception.  For  some  ob- 
scure reason,  this  phase  of  orthoptics  is  re- 
ferred to  by  some  as  visual  training.  Actually, 
it  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  practice  of  or- 
thoptics as  is  the  second  phase,  which  deals 
with  the  correction  of  strabismus  and  all  the 
associated  abnormalties. 

As  a  corrective  method,  orthoptics  is  ex- 
tremely useful  also  as  a  specific  form  of  treat- 
ment. In  many  instances,  it  offers  the  only 
effective  means  for  treating  heterophoriss  and 
strabismus.  Vertical  muscle  defects,  especially, 
respond  rather  well  to  orthoptic  treatment  of 
the  proper  type.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
defects  of  retinal  and  proprioceptive  (postural ) 
correspondence,  abnormalties  of  fusion  and 
stereoscopic  vision,  amblyopia  ex-anopsia,  and 


abnormalties  of  accommodation  and  of  conver- 
gence. 

Clinical  investigation  takes  into  its  scope 
instrumentive  tests,  inspection  or  observation, 
case  history  and  physical  diagnosis.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  orthoptist  should  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  function  of  every 
part  of  the  visual  apparatus.  By  knowing  the 
normal  physiology  and  neurology  of  the  extra- 
ocular muscles,  it  is  possible  to  differentiate  the 
normal  from  the  abnormal.  For  example,  tor- 
ticollis, or  head  tilting,  and  face  turning,  are 
significant  diagnostic  signs  in  defects  of  the 
vertical  and  oblique  muscles.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  affected  muscle  if  one 
is  familiar  with  the  normkl  action  of  each.  This 
can  be  deducted  by  the  simple  processes  of 
elimination.  But  in  determining  muscle  action, 
it  is  not  enough  to  rely  entirely  on  instrumen- 
tive tests.  In  many  instances  such  tests  mask 
an  actual  existing  muscle  condition.  Many  ex- 
isting muscle  defects,  especially  of  the  vertical 
and  oblique,  may  not  even  show  up  when  tested 
on  stereoscopic  type  instruments  with  targets 
designed  for  the  purpose.  However,  they  can 
be  detected  when  the  two  eyes,  simultaneously, 
are  examined  manually  (by  being  made  to  ro- 
tate in  the  cardinal  positions  and  to  change 
fixation)  for  elevation,  depression,  and  in  the 
oblique  meridiens  of  fixation.  Comparison  of 
binocular  alignment,  by  observing  the  relative 
position  of  the  limbus  of  one  eye  with  that  of 
the  other,  may  show  up  considerable  discrep- 
ancy in  the  action  of  these  muscles.  Yet,  as 
already  stated,  by  instrumentive  means,  no  de- 
fect at  all  or  one  of  very  mild  degree  only  may 
be  manifested. 

A  competent  orthoptist  must  also  be  a  high- 
ly competent  diagnostician.  He  must  posses  the 
ability  to  differentiate  the  potentially  orthop- 
tic case  from  the  non-orthoptic.  He  must  know 
symptoms  and  signs  and  be  able  to  diagnose 
and  differentiate  merely  by  observation.  Also, 
he  must  have  at  his  finger  tips  all  types  of 
tests,  both  special,  conventional  as  well  as  the 
non-orthodox.  This,  of  course,  comes  with  a 
good  deal  of  experience.  But  the  clinician  must, 
early  in  his  clinical  career,  start  to  develop  his 
talents  toward  that  end  and  to  try  to  utilize 
every  opportunity  toward  intensifying  and  re- 
enforcing  such  development.  Ability  at  impro- 
vization  is  part  of  such  a  system  of  training. 
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The  personality  of  the  practioner  goes  a  long 
way  toward  the  making  of  an  crthoptist.  Aside 
from  possessing  the  patience  of  a  bushelful  of 
Jobs,  he  must  be  understanding,  have  impec- 
cable integrity  and  regard  his  patient's  welfare 
as  the  most  important  trust.  He  must  have 
better  than  average  knowledge  of  his  specialty 
and  must  reduce  that  knowledge  to  his  patient's 
level  of  comprehension.  He  must  know,  for  his 
own  and  for  his  patient's  information,  the 
chronological  basis  which  the  visual  apparatus 
follows  in  development.  It  is  important  that  he 
know  that  at  birth  the  eye  of  the  newborn  is 
very  small  and  is  incomplete  in  development. 
Such  knowledge  will  be  useful  to  him  when  con- 
sidering cases  of  amblyopia.  Because,  for  ex- 
ample, knowledge  that  at  birth  the  macular-fo- 
veal  area  is  not  developed  and  indistinguishable 
from  the  rest  of  the  retina,  it  will  help  him  to 
understand  how  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
congenital  amblyopia  when  the  occasion  arises. 
The  question  is  still  being  asked  by  some  if  the 
label  "congenital"  is  fully  justifiable  in  all  cases 
so  labeled. 

But   this  one   example   is   not   enough.   He 


should  also  know,  and  in  all  probability  does, 
that  accommodation  develops  with  visual  needs. 
It  is  imperfect,  though  only  useably  developed 
even  at  about  three  years  of  age.  The  macula 
and  fovea  develop  at  six  months,  and  of  the 
extra-ocular  muscles,  the  vertical  and  obliques 
are  functionally  developed  at  birth.  Conver- 
gence and  divergence,  though  innate  functions, 
develop  slower.  They  depend  on  usage.  These 
do  not  reach  full  development  until  five  to  eight 
years  of  age.  Here  too  usage  helps  to  facili- 
tate development.  Binocular  fixation  is  a  nor- 
mal function  at  the  age  of  three.  Likewise,  the 
cornea  is  of  normal  size  at  that  age,  though  at 
birth  it  is  75%  to  80%  of  adult  value.  Bi- 
nocular coordination,  which  includes  fusion  and 
all  component  functions,  is  developed  by  the 
sixth  year,  and  reaches  full  development  at  the 
age  of  eight.  However,  unification,  or  fusion 
of  a  sort,  is  present  at  a  very  much  earlier  age. 
It  is  at  this  age  also  that  normal  growth  of 
the  eyeball  is  completed. 

As  already  stated,  an  adequately  trained  or- 
thoptist  should  be  aware  of  all  this.  He  should 
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SECOND    YEAR   ARTICLE 

By   PETE   PARESKY 


Each  succeeding  week  finds  our  class  one 
step  further  in  assimilating  the  many  concepts 
and  methods  peculiar  to  optometry  as  a  pro- 
fession. Our  indoctrination  in  optometric  prac- 
tice and  thinking  has  influenced  our  attitude 
towards  life  in  general. 

We  have  learned  that  a  practicing  optome- 
trist should  be  an  extremly  efficient  person.  A 
successful  practioneer  leaves  no  outlets  for 
human  error  in  his  treatment  of  each  refrac- 
tion and  fi-tting.  The  patient  seated  in  the  ex- 
amining chair  or  at  a  fitting  table  expects  per- 
fection and  accepts  no  excuses  for  imperfec- 
tions in  the  examiners  work  (Thank  you  Dr. 
Kozol ) . 

The  deeper  we  delve  beneath  the  surface  of 
optometry,  the  more  each  of  us  realizes  the  nu- 
mercus  facets  and  complexities  of  optics  still 
to  be  covered.  The  layman  upon  discovering 
you  are  attending  optometry  school  visualizes 
a  student  placing  lens  in  a  frame  and  fitting 
glasses  to  someones  face,  this  procedure  pos- 
sibly taking  one  year  or  so  in  duration.  He 
fails  to  realize  however  the  curriculum  involved 
and  the  five  years  one  must  study  prior  to  ex- 
amination by  a  State  Board  of  Optometry. 

Our  theoretical  clinical  procedure  in  optom- 
etry began  two  weeks  before  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. For  many  of  us  it  will  be  the  initial  op- 


portunity to  observe  and  manipulate  the  equip- 
ment in  a  modern  refracting  room.  Those  many 
pages  of  notes  laboriously  taken  from  Dr. 
Kuhn  will  now  be  adapted  to  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  series  of  statements  and  tests 
transcribed  in  them. 

The  ancients  of  the  Middle  East  and  the 
early  Western  Europeans  had  nothing  on  us 
as  far  as  bloodletting  is  concerned.  Under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  Dr.  Hochstadt,  who  scrutinizes 
us  closely  in  Human  Apatomy  Lab.,  we  have 
been  drawing  and  examining  each  other's  blood. 
One  certainly  discovers  quite  a  conglomeration 
of  component  substances  in  a  simple  blood 
smear.  Now  if  we  are  able  to  correctly  separate 
the  numerous  types  of  cells  and  describe  them, 
all  our  efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Wednesday  matinees  with  the  able  Dr.  Wek- 
stein  in  Abnormal  Psychology  have  proven  tre- 
mendously fascinating  and  enlightening  as  well 
as  relaxing.  The  subject  matter  holds  open 
countless  avenues  for  discussion  and  thought. 
Nothing  treated  here  is  narrowed  down  to  a 
specific  yes  or  no.  Without  too  much  coaxing 
from  our  instructor  we  thrash  the  topics  of 
the  week  around  in  vigorous  fashion. 

A  happy  season  to  all  students  and  the  best 
of  luck  in  the  coming  year. 


FIRST   YEAR   ARTICLE 


Bv    R.    S.    COOPER 


The  question  asked  the  most  during  the  past 
month  was:  "What  fraternity  are  you  going 
to  join?"  The  cooperation  of  the  upper  class- 
men was  greatly  appreciated  by  all  the  stu- 
dents of  the  freshman  class  in  aiding  them  to 
make  the  right  choice.  We  still  are  puzzling 
out  why  Tom  Calahan  changed  his  mind. 

The  basketball  team,  under  the  management 
of  Al  Foye,  got  off  to  a  suprisingly  good  start. 
Freshmen  Bob  Bibeault,  Joe  Lombardo,  and 
Ernie  Rascati  are  doing  a  fine  job  on  the  courts 
despite  their  lack  of  practice. 


We  have  held  two  class  meetings  so  far  and 
the  topic  put  up  for  discussion  both  times  was : 
"Shall  we  wear  a  suitcoat?"  Bob  Couch,  our 
president,  solved  the  problem  with  these  words: 
"Suit  yourself." 

The  "Terror  of  Newbury  Street",  Louie 
Barfield,  has  a  few  items  for  sale  including  a 
motor  bike.  If  anyone  is  interested,  see  him 
for  a  good  buy. 

The  three  musketeers,  George  Dyer,  Forrest 
Seavey,  and  Gerry  Sandberg,  should  walk  away 
with  all  laurels  in  the  freshman  class.  They 
always  say  that  three  heads  are  better  than  one. 
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PROPAGANDA   OF   SIGNIFICANCE 
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The  main  ballroom  at  178  Newbury  Street 
was  filled  to  capacity  at  the  recent  P.  O.  S. 
Poverty  Party.  The  many  guests  assembled 
from  the  four  corners  of  skid  row  pranced  mer- 
rily to  the  melodic  mastery  of  Nick  Maschetti 
and  his  fiddlers  three.  Guest  artists  included 
fiddlers  Art  Isenberg  and  Marsh  Cohen  who  fid- 
dled around  with  the  accordion  and  trumpet 
respectively.  Unfortunately,  no  pennies  were 
tossed  to  the  rostrum  and  so  these  POSitively 
virtuous  virtuosos  vacated  the  bandstand  and 
lent  themselves  to  the  fiery  hokey  pokey. 

For  this  affair  most  of  the  guests  gathered  in 
a  circle  (R^1654mm)  (except  at  the  radiators 
where  the  shape  changed  to  an  hyperbolic  re- 
verse curve)  and  started  cavorting  in  can  can 
fashion.  This  is  known  in  the  medical  world  as 
the  Gross  Anatomical  Tortional  and  Ductional 
Dance  where  tibias,  fibulas,  humerii,  radii,  pel- 
vic girdles  etc.,  are  released  simultaneously  at 
the  proper  signal  and  are  torted,  ducted  and 
rotated  to  maintain  good  balance  of  the  ocu- 
lorotaries,  viz.  The  Purpose  of  the  Rope  Test. 
Nevertheless,  the  building  shook  and  the  se- 
condary effects  were  to  more  firmly  root  it  into 
the  Back  Bay  which  engineers  claim  may  be 
sinking  into  oblivion. 

Among  the  honored  guests  of  the  evening, 
attired  as  usual  in  their  Beacon  Hill  Sunday 
Bests,  were  Drs.  Namias  and  Kozol  and  their 
charming  Mmes.  When  this  flowering  four- 
some arrived,  unoPOSsed  in  dignity  and  dis- 
gression,  the  Poverty  Party  took  on  added 
meaning  for  the  penniless  participants.  Joining 
in  the  fun  and  merriment  these  thoughtful  re- 
presentatives of  the  faculty  saw  many  new  and 
old  acquaintances,  i.e.  their  victims  with  their 
dates,  wives,  fiancees,  etc. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  night  was  the 
awarding  of  the  door  prize.  Unfortunately,  the 
lucky  winner  was  unable  to  use  the  prize,  in 
its  original  intent;  (if  those  intentions  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Door  Prize  Award 
Committee )  his  home,  as  was  revealed  after 
lengthy  deliberation  with   this  correspondent. 


contained  more  than  enough  of  the  item.  Also, 
the  price  of  doors  is  prohibitive.  He  has  de- 
cided to  save  said  item  until  such  time  as  need 
dictates  and  in  the  meanwhile  wishes  to  thank 
the  committee  for  an  unusual  but  original  pa- 
perweight. He  also  wishes  to  declare  that  there 
was  no  underhanded  politicking  in  the  award 
for  the  best  costume  being  presented  to  his  date, 
Miss  Saundra  Goldman.  She  and  Jack  Mur- 
phy, who  won  the  prize  for  the  best  male  cos- 
tume, are  quite  happy  with  their  prizes  and 
were  overheard  contemplating  a  merger  to  form 
a  paper  products  retail  store. 

Of  course,  there  should  have  been  an  award 
given  to  Macy  Sezzin  and  Co.  for  the  excellent 
decorations  and  doings  to  the  main  ballroom. 
Macy,  unbeknowned  to  many,  is  a  product  of 
the  Carstair's  Internal  Decorator's  School  and 
has  proven  his  superior  creative  abilities.  For 
such  artistic  combinations  as  were  evidenced 
(to  those  who  looked,  and  especially  to  those 
who  have  classes  there),  many  thanks  are  in 
line. 

Among  the  many  celebrants  were  two  former 
grads  whose  attire,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  had 
no  correlation  to  their  financial  status.  The 
writer  has  it  on  authority  that  Lee  Gellerman's 
shirt  was  that  which  he  wore  the  night  before 
last  May's  Applied  Optometry  Final.  Bill 
Fehrnstrom  wore  the  same  shirt  as  he  wore  all 
last  year.  Cheer  up  Bill,  better  days  and  khaki 
shirts  are  yet  to  come. 

Jitterbug  credits  are  due  John  and  Claire 
Janes  (gad  she's  good)  with  second  prize  going 
to  Al's  Flop  House  and  date.  Al,  the  aristocrat 
of  the  skid  row  celebrities,  attracted  much 
attention,  especially  with  the  animation  of  his 
calling  card. 

I^efreshments  were  served  at  the  bar  by  the 
bartenders  and  tenderesses  to  anyone  who  was 
just  plain  thirsty.  Among  the  many  drinks 
were  Carstair's  Apple  Liqueur  with  the  original 
apple  cider  taste,  a  reasonable  facsimile  of 
apple  cider  with  the  original  apple  cider  taste, 

*  Please  turn  to  page  10 
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OMEGA    EPSILON    PHI 

By    BOB    GRAHAM 


The  Brothers  of  Omega  Epsilon  Phi  are 
pleased  to  report  that  our  annual  smoker  was 
an  outstanding  success.  There  were  approxi- 
mately seventy  members  and  guests  in  attend- 
ance. Dr.  William  Smith,  the  eminent  orthop- 
tist,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  "Corrective 
Optometry"  and  the  evening  was  very  nicely 
balanced  with  our  entertainment,  which  in- 
cluded a  creative  dancer  and  her  partner,  an 
accomplished  musician  in  her  own  right,  who 
furnished  excellent  background  music. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Brothers  Fiorentino,  La- 
belle  and  Company,  our  pledge  committee,  have 
very  evil  intentions  towards  our  new  pledges. 
Rumor  also  has  it,  however,  that  the  frosh  are 
a  rough,  tough  crew.  The  next  few  months 
should  prove  interesting  ( from  the  sidelines, 
anyhow !  ) . 

As  usual,  O.  E.  Phi  is  well  represented  on  the 
basketball  team  this  year  with  Brothers  Broui- 


lette  and  Manning  and  Pledges  Hughes  and  Bi- 
beault  playing  prominent  roles  in  Coach  Mitch 
Kuhn's  plans. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  Pledge  Phil 
Hughes,  recipient  of  the  Theodore  F.  Klein 
Memorial  Award  for  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement.  Glad  to  have  you  aboard,  Royal ! 

Congratulations  also  go  to  Brother  Paul  La- 
belle,  whose  lovely  wife  Jean  gave  birth  re- 
cently to  a  baby  girl,  their  first.  Everyone  get 
his  cigar??? 

Mystery  of  the  Month:  What  pledge  does 
Brother  Labelle  have  in  mind  when  he  fiend- 
ishly describes  the  "rock  and  rope"  trick  to 
the  brothers? 


Prof:   "Why  are  you  late?" 

Stude:  "Class  started  before  I  got  here.' 
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BASKETBALL    [Confined] 

EMERSON  COLLEGE 

G        F         P 

Blood,   rf  2         15 

Blood      2         3         7 

Bloter   If   r 2       11         5 

Greenberg     113 

Dubitsky,  c  14         6 

Moshev 3         0         6 

Fixaris,   rg    10        2 

Wilson   2        0         4 

Otis  „ 2        0        4 

Sienko,    Ig    4        19 

Savage     3        0        6 

Totals  23       11       57 

M.  C.  0.  —  60;  Babson  Institute  —  72 

Babson  Institute,  last  years  winner  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Small  College  Conference,  was 
the  toughest  adversary  that  the  Kuhn-men  have 
faced  so  far  this  season.  M.  C.  O.  was  further 
hampered  by  playing  for  the  first  time  under 
the  new  foul-line  rule,  under  which  the  foul 
lines  have  been  pushed  back  to  the  outer  edges 
cf  the  backboard  thereby  hindering  tap-in  shots 
and  defensive  rebounding  after  the  free  throw. 
The  game  proved  to  be  a  real  thriller  for  the 
numerous  partisan  spectators.  During  its 
course,  the  lead  changed  hands  several  times, 
with  Babson  managing  to  hold  the  edge  at  the 
end  of  each  period.  This  was  easily  the  hard- 
est fought  game  of  the  season  and  the  32  points 
netted  by  high-scorer  Bob  Brouillette  were  to 
no  avail  as  the  victors  succeded  in  widening 
their  margin  to  12  points  by  the  end  of  the 
game. 

MASS.  COLLEGE  OF  OPTOMETRY 

G  F  P 

Hughes,   rf   4  2  10 

Kagan,  If  2  2  6 

Brouillette,   c  12  8  32 

Manning,    rg   0  0  0 

A.  Rascati,  Ig   3  0  6 

Bibeault    0  4  4 

E.   Rascati    0  0  0 

Lombardo   10  2 

Totals  22       16       60 

BABSON  INSTITUTE 

G        F  P 

Lavin,  rf  5         0  10 

Talley      10  2 

Scheckman,    If    5         2  12 

Fisher      5         0  10 

Lloyd     2         0  4 


Namian,    c   9        5  23 

Demphy     0         0  0 

Barrett,    rg   3         2  8 

Diamond      0         0  0 

Britt    0         0  0 

Dolan,    Ig   10  2 

Kirschbaum    Oil 

•  Totals  31       10       72 

The  indications  for  this  season  are  that  M. 
CO.  has  a  fairly  good  ball  club  and  many  ex- 
citing games  are  in  store  for  anyone  wishing  to 
witness  them.  There  is  no  charge  for  any  of  the 
games  played  by  the  Greater  Boston  Small  Col- 
lege Conference  and  free  transportation  from 
the  school,  to  the  game,  and  back  in  time  to 
finish  your  homework  will  be  provided.  In  order 
to  have  a  winning  team,  your  continued  support 
is  urgently  required. 


POS    [Contined] 

and  last  but  not  least  five  gallons  of  original 
tasting  apple  cider.  To  go  with  this  variety 
of  thirst  quenchers  were  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  doughnuts  of  two 
varieties,  plain  Sharafe  Style  and  those  with 
the  little  white  flecks  of  something  or  other. 
If  you  think  our  chancellor  is  a  little  on  the 
heavy  side  now  .  .  .  just  wait.  Doughnuts  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  and  for  between 
meal  snacks,  eh  Marsh?  And  talking  about 
Marsh,  we  hear  that  he  is  going  to  make  up 
any  and  all  losses  incurred.  How?  Clever  and 
yet  so  original.  Next  time  you  happen  to  be 
in  town  before  Christmas  (I  hope  this  will  be 
read  before  then  —  if  not  then  consider  it  as 
meaning  next  Christmas)  and  you  happen  to 
walk  by  a  group  of  Salvationists  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  trumpet  player.  They'll  do  it  every 
time. 

OF  LOCAL  INTEREST 

GENERALLY  SPEAKING  THAT  IS  .  .  . 

Still  can't  understand  how  the  communists 
and  the  west  got  together  to  defeat  the  Germans 
in  World  War  II.  And  to  think  that  their  polit- 
ical philosophies  are  not  the  slightest  bit  petty. 
Perhaps  then,  it  is  true  that  in  unity  there  is 
strength  .  .  .  Howie  Coleman,  from  the  planta- 
tion below  the  border,  has  been  enjoying  him- 
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self  quite  recently  ...  he  is  always  so  interested 
in  dues  .  .  .  probably  make  a  good  internal 
revenue  collector  some  day  .  .  .  Those  sophs 
who  are  having  trouble  with  such  minor  items 
as  focal  plane  errors,  adds  for  specific  reading 
distances,  etc.,  are  urgently  requested  not  to 
seek  help  from  the  seniors  on  such  common- 
place problems  .  .  .  after  all,  we're  only  seniors 
.  .  .  Jack  Macaulay  and  Bruce  Trevens  were 
seen  comparing  notes  the  other  day.  Their 
potent  potpourri  was  a  comparison  of  three 
subjects  they  have  in  common,  namely,  pot 
roast,  potatoes,  and  potiatry  .  .  .  What  would 
happen  if  Earl  Kelly  fell  asleep  standing?.  .  . 
Or,  why  is  it  that  residents  of  the  Providence 
Plantations  make  such  good  bill  collectors?  .  .  . 
Of  recent  interest  in  the  frat  room  has  been  a 
new  secret  weapon  hanging  from  our  ceiling 
radiator  (if  that  is  what  all  those  pipes  are 
for).  We  do  not  make  any  claims  that  the 
ceiling  is  leaking,  or  that  some  members  in- 
cluding the  pledgees  cannot  find  the  men's 
lounge  and  have  therefore  installed  emergency 
measures,  but  we  do  emphasize  that  at  some 
time  in  the  future  the  item  will  be  of  some 
use  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  planning  a 
contest  to  decide  what  to  do  with  our  new 
possession  .  .  .  The  winner,  it  is  reputed,  will 
win  himself  a  brand  new  1956  cadmium  plated 
Wheeling  Pail  with  a  matching  cover.  All 
entries  must  be  submitted  and  the  decision  of 
the  judges  will  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of 
one  winner  taking  all.  In  case  of  a  tie  the 
person  whose  right  eye  has  the  least  bit  of 
W.  R.  Ast.  on  the  ant.  surface  of  his  cornea 
will  be  eliminated  and  presented  with  a  tie  as 
a  consolation  prize  .  .  .  Jerry  Maldavir,  also 
of  the  Southern  Providence  Plantations,  has 
promised  this  correspondent  that  if  his  name 
were  mentioned  in  this  column  he  would  re- 
ceive preference  in  the  waiting  list  for  Playboy 
.  .  .  Brother  Warren  must  have  struck  it  rich 
—  imagine  walking  around  the  clinic  in  a  silk 
jacket  .  .  .  Many  regards  are  sent  from  Bro. 
Dave  Burstein  from  Bainbridge,  Md.  No, 

he  isn't  taking  Md.  boards.  He  claims  the 
Navy  prohibits  not  only  taking  but  also  making 
the  boards  .  .  .  Well  I  thought  he  misspelled 
it.  .  .  With  the  conversation  of  88  Keyes  Isen- 
berg  and  Jack  Panjian  one  may  increase  his 
vocabulary.  I  found  out  that  'box'  means 
accordion  ...  It  looks  as  if  Izzy  Sol's  wife 


lost  out  in  the  looks  dept.  of  their  new  off- 
spring .  .  .  this  kid  is  the  drooling  image  of  his 
father  according  to  recent  snaps  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Robert  Wilson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
husband's  promptness  this  year.  I  believe  that 
Dr.  Namias  will  substantiate  this  .  .  .  well 
anyway,  the  MTA  has  a  direct  line  to  and 
from  Chelsea  and  there  is  no  excuse  .  .  .  Not 
only  do  we  have  a  genial  Grand  Chencellor  but 
have  you  noticed  his  wife's  smile  .  .  .  Any 
younger  sisters  Doc?  .  .  .  Overheard  in  the 
Faculty  Room  .  .  .  'Look  Sam,  if  worse  comes 
to  worse  maybe  we  can  get  some  of  the  old 
ones  from  P.  O.  S.'  .  .  .  Notice  to  Mr.  Stilley, 
—  although  claiming  to  be  a  fraternity  room 
all  precautions  in  dressing  should  be  exercised 
as  though  it  was  a  sorority  room  .  .  .  Laura 
Spiegler  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  choice 
of  fraternities  .  .  .  and  pants  ...  All  POS  is 
talking  about  Vesta  Roy's  choice  of  frames.  .  . 
Alice  Fink  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  choice 
of  fiances  ...  I  am  to  be  congratuluted  on  my 
choice  of  ending  here  .  ..  Good  luck  to  all  on 
the  finals  from  brothers  of  P.  O.  S. 


■  TH£   Fie^r   03ua£  VOfm  in  PeKTlCi-- 
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SMITH    [Continued] 

;ils(t  know  ih.il  nmnial  dcvc'lopiiicnt  of  Ihe  bi- 
iiiKul.ir  luiuiinn  ici|uircs  normal  performance 
by  till'  various  processes  of  wliich  it  is  consti- 
tiilc'd.  The  task  becomes  all  the  easier  if  one  is 
familiar  with  all  phases  and  angles  of  the  par- 
ticular i)roblem. 

Orthoptics  is  not  merely  a  system  of  in- 
slniniiiifivc  iiiaiiipii/a/ions.  While  instruments 
help  Id  make  the  task  easier  and  relieve  the 
orliioplist  of  many  unnecessary  chores,  it  is  the 
procedure  and  eacii  separate  step  in  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  responsible  for  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

Nor  does  orthoptics  deal  with  conditioning 
or  exercising  (in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term) 
weak  muscles  or  strong  muscles.  From  the 
physiological  slandjioint,  the  ocular  muscles 
are  cai)able  of  infuiitely  great  exertion  and 
nearly  tireless  effort,  and  therefore  do  not  re- 
(|uire  exercising,  per  se.  iwen  if  a  muscle  is 
l)aii'lii',  Ihe  eye  can  be  made  to  follow  an  ob- 
ject over  llie  field  of  rotation  without  showing 
limitation  of  moxcmenl.  'This  is  because  it  takes 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
muscle  to  move  the  eye  to  the  limit.  Movement 
for  most  visual  needs  is  seldom  beyond  15" 
from  primary  position.  Yet,  movement  of  40" 
to  SO"  from  |)rimary  position  is  neither  im- 
possible nor  uncommon.  The  jiower  these  mus- 
cles pos.sess  is  due  to  I  heir  anatomical  con- 
struction and  nerve  supply,  in  this  resjiect,  the 
ni  ular  luuseles  are  unlike  any  other  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  body,  'i'heir  fibres  are  smaller 
and  more  numerous,  'i"he  nerve  fibres  are  of 
two  sizes.  Besides,  there  is  double  innervation, 
proh.ibly  mi>lor  and  sensory.  All  this  jioints 
lo  defects  of  oculo-molor  system  as  being  ba- 
sically of  an  innervatlonal  nature. 

Orthoptics,  being  a  process  for  developing  bi- 
nocular function,  is  based  for  its  learning  phase 
on  I'ducative  processess.  Here  it  would  be  a 
method  of  re-education.  As  such,  it  depends  on 
conditioning,  which  is  acquired  by  learning 
;ind  rep<'lilious  i)erformance.  'i'his  makes  tlu' 
(iiliie  pKKCss  one  of  reflex.  Any  interfi'reiice 
with  iioiiual  usagi'  of  the  component  fimctions 
is  likely  tt)  lead  to  abnormal  binmular  develop- 

lllclll  . 

Ivslablishment  of  normal  physiological  and 
IKsychological  i)hases  of  the  binocular  function 


also  follows  a  comparable  pattern.  Only  here 
the  stimuli  are  of  different  types  and  from  dif- 
ferent sources. 

And  so,  judging  from  what  has  been  said 
throughout  this  pa[)er,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  those  five  factors 
set  down  as  pre-requisities  in  the  making  of  an 
orthoptist  worthy  of  his  calling.  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  practitioners  with  a  bent  for 
research.  There  is  likewise  need  for  people 
in  the  field  capable  of  imparting  knowledge  as 
knowledge  in  unprejudiced  and  unbiased  form, 
free  from  labels  and  promotional  schemes.  But 
the  type  of  orthoptist  most  needed  is  one  who 
is  not  only  cajiable  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
others,  and  who  can  talk  and  write  lucidly  and 
in  simple  comprehensive  terms,  but  who  is  also 
able  to  evaluate  and  acknowledge  the  works 
of  others  and  give  due  credit  to  their  accom- 
plishments while  adding  his  own. 

•r  V  •T* 

One  of  the  most  widespread  superstitions  is 
that  every  man  has  his  own  special,  definite 
qualities;  that  a  man  is  kind,  cruel,  wise,  stu- 
pid, energetic,  apathetic,  etc.  Men  are  not  like 
that  ,  Men  are  like  rivers:  the  water  is 

the  same  in  each,  and  alike  in  all;  but  every 
river  is  narrow  here,  is  more  rapid  there,  here 
slower,  there  broader,  now  clear,  now  cold,  now 
dull,  now  warm.  It  is  the  same  with  men.  Every 
man  carries  in  himself  the  germs  of  every  hu- 
man quality,  and  sometimes  one  manifests  it- 
self, sometimes  another,  and  the  man  often 
becomes  unlike  himself,  while  still  remaining 
the  same  man. 

Leo  Tolstoy 

*  *  ¥ 

"For  goodness  sake,  use  both  hands,"  shrilled 
the  co-ed  in  the  auto. 

"1  can't,"  said  her  escort.  "I  have  to  steer 
with  one."' 

*         *         * 

"What  was  the  hardest  thing  you  leai-ned  at 
college?"  asked  the  proud  father. 

"How  to  open  beer  bottles  with  a  quarter," 
said  the  son. 

¥  ¥  * 

"Mr.  Jones,"  asked  the  instructor,  "how  far 
were  you  from  the  correct  answer?" 
"Only  three  seats,  sir." 
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